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For the Companion. 
ALICE AND JAMES. 


By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 
(Concluded.] 

As was stated last week, Jamie, rushing, blinded by 
his tears, from the grocery where he had been 50 
tempted and had so greatly sinned, into the street, ran 
into the arms of a gentleman who was standing upon 
the sidewalk. | 

“And so, my lad,” exclaimed the gentleman, “you | 
are afloat from refusing to sell liquor? I like your 
spirit. I will take you home, and perhaps we can | 
strike a bargain between ourselves.” 

The gentleman to whom James had so unceremoni- 
ously presented himself evidently was a stranger, well- | 
dressed, dignified, past middle age, and of so benevo-' 
lent a countenance that Jamie involuntarily smiled as 
he regarded him. 

“My home is on the Hudson,” continued the stran- 
ger, ‘and if you fancy the country I do not think you 
will repent enlisting in my service.” | 

James was too impulsive not to be charmed by the 
courteous stranger. He related freely such incidents 
of his life as he himself recalled with interest, and be- ' 
fore they had reached his mother’s dwelling he had 
related not only his trials of heart and conscience, but 





announced his good resolutions for the future with a | 


fervor which won the heart of his listener. 

It is almost needless to say that Mrs. Grant cordially 
approved her son’s decision in regard to the grocer, 
but she was not easily pacified in regard to the stran- 
ger’s proposition. Through all the vicissitudes of for- 
tune it had been her solace that her children had been 
spared to her. It was with many misgivings, therefore, 
that she consented to resign her son to the gentleman’s 
keeping. But she yielded at last, and his departure 
was arranged for the ensuing week. 

The last evening arrived. Mrs. Grant flitted in and 
out, with her pale face almost haggard with emotion, 
finding still some stitch to be taken, some dainty to be 
stowed away in the little trunk in the hall. 

James was sitting in the twilight with his face buried 
in his hands, when Alice, in her old, winning way, 
stole into his arms and thrust a purse between his 
fingers. 

“What is this, Alice?” asked the brother, as he 
poured the contents into his palm. ‘Where did you 
get so much ?” 

“Every body gives me money,” said Alice. ‘‘I've 
been hoarding it up for you a long time, when you | 
should get ready to go to school again; but perhaps 
you need it now, and soI give it all to you, and the 
purse with it. I shall never lay up any more.” 

“My pretty Alice,” said James, taking her upon his | 
knees, you do not suppose I would rob you at parting ?” 

Alice shook her head and passed her hand caress- 
ingly over his cheek. 

“It is I who will bring presents to you, by-and-by,” 
James added; “beautiful dresses and golden slippers. 
What do you wish for most ?” 

“Wings, Jamie; nothing but wings. I am going to 
be an angel.” 

“Indeed, you are one already, Alice. But have you, 
nothing to say to me just as I am going away ?” 

“You must grow to be a good man, Jamie, and take 
care of dear mother. Iam glad you did not sell the 
liquor. You see I was right about God being willing 
to feed us.” 

“Yes, pet, I see it now. It is best always to obey 
one’s conscience. I never mean to be so weak again. 
Do you know, Alice, I cannot sleep nights for thinking 
of toper John ?” 

“Nor I,” cried Alice, with a shiver. “I have had a 
pain in my heart ever since he killed his wife. Put 
your hand on my breast and feel the pain.” 

“How it flutters!” said James, in a startled tone. 
it so always 2” 

“Not often; but it makes me so dizzy and faint! I 
do not like to tell mother. If I die, Jamie, before you 
come back, I will go to that bright star that always 
looks in at our window, and I will always be your little 
angel.” 

Jamie made no reply, but clasping her closely to his 
heart, rocked her gently in his arms until she fell 
asleep upon his bosom. 

Every arrangement had been perfected that could 
Contribute to her son’s comfort, and Mrs. Grant, taking 
her Bible, turned over its sacred pages in quest of the 
consolation she so much needed. To watch and pray 
is the mother’s mission. She had forgotten the late- 
hess of the hour in her pious vigil when the door 
Opened and Jamie presented himself already prepared 
for his journey. “I thought it was morning,” he said, 
Slancing at the old timepiece upon the wall. 

“Have you not slept, then?” asked the mother. 

“Not much. I was troubled thinking of you and 
oe What is this pain of which she was speaking to 
me?” 

“Some trifle, I suppose; she is fall of whimsies, 
Sweet pet! See how sweetly she sleeps.” 

Jamie bent over his sister and kissed her again and 
again. Alice smiled, half opened her drowsy eyes, 
murmured his name fondly and slept again. James 
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drew from his pocket the little purse he had pretended 
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to accept, added a bright coin to the little treasure and 
placed it beneath her pillow. ‘She doesn’t need wings 
to be an angel, mother; she is one without them.” 

Mrs. Grant lingered fondly by the bedside arranging 
some trifle for the child’s comfort, when suddenly Alice 
sprang up, with her arms fluttering like pinions, ut- 
tered a faint cry and slept forever. In vain they 
watched and labored for her awakening. The sweet 
spirit had fled without a pang, and the life and light of 
the widow’s home went out with her expiring breath. 

Sweet Alice! the perfume of her young life exhales 
even from the tomb. Few who ever gazed into her 
blue eyes but linger a moment by her grave, weeping 
more for the living than the dead. You will find her 
quiet resting-place in the shades of Greenwood. A 
broken lily of the whitest marble faintly shadows forth 
the rare purity of her loving heart. 

When, after many delays and with a soul burdened 
with sorrow, Jamie reached the elegant mansion of his 
patron and friend, he was cordially received, and grad- 
ually learned to lighten his afflictions by becoming 
useful to those around him. If we would forget our 
own griefs we must remember those of others. Try to 
bind up some broken heart, and the wounds in your 
own will cease to bleed. Jamie had been taught this 
source of consolation from his earliest years, and 
though at times he mourned and wept for Alice and his 
mother, he yet did with his might what his hands 
found to do. What with constant employment, a com- 
fortable home, refined associations and the elasticity so 
natural to youth, James grew happy despite himself. 

Two more years came and went, Jamie gradually 
winning his way deeper and deeper into the affections 
of his employer, until his position as a servant became 
almost nominal. He began to say “we” when he 





was ‘Waiter, bring my slippers.” ‘Waiter, a glass of 
ice water.” ‘Waiter, light my cigar.” This torture of 
a proud, sensitive heart Matthews called ‘‘stirring up 
the monkey.” 

One day James had been sent to the library by his 
master to arrange some books recently brought in. 
James was unusually happy that morning. He had 
had a letter from his mother full of loving words, and 
received from Mr. Brommer a present of several vol- 
umes of history, which he was to read under. Mr. 
Brommer’s direction. His mother had sent him some 
trifles from home, and he looked at them until he be- 
came a boy again, and felt her gentle hand upon his 
head, as when he used to weep his griefs away upon 
her breast. It was also a luxury to handle the beauti- 
ful, fresh volumes, with their gilded leaves and em- 
bossed covers, and he sat down to look over the en- 
gravings, feeling at peace with the world and himself. 

Perhaps Matthews had divined his mood, for he 
threw open the door with a violence altogether unnec- 
essary, and without removing the cigar he was smok- 
ing, drew his chair directly in front of James, deliber- 
ately puffing the smoke into his face at every breath. 

“Mr. Brommer does not allow smoking in the li- 
brary,’’ said James, a little stiffly. 

“Nor Mr. Grant, I suppose,” returned Matthews, 
laying it aside with mock courtesy. 

James made no reply, but mounting the steps, went 
on arranging the books. Whenever he turned his back 
he felt himself pelted with missiles. James would 
have endured an open attack much more composedly 
than this Indian warfare, and he did restrain his gath- 
ering wrath until, upon turning, a soft mass fell upon 
his face. 

Jamie leaped upon the offender like a tiger upon its 


should have said, “the family ;” felt the responsibilities | prey. To throw his burly persecutor; to plant his 
of one to whom the dignity and interests of his em- | knees on his breast, and pummell him in a manner the 
ployer were confided, and by no means expected him-_ill-bred youth had never been pummelled before, was 
self to be treated in any other way than as an equal.| the work of a minute. What amount of life would 
What was his confusion, therefore, when, having been | have been left in young Matthews’ body, had not Mr. 


sent to the parlor with some message to Mr. Brommer’s | 


youngest daughter, he overheard the following un- 
complimentary dialogue as he was returning: 


“Pray, Miss Rosa, who is that interesting young | 


man? A relative?” 

“No, indeed; he is nobody but the waiter.” 

From that moment James became discontented, ir- 
ritable and sullen. All his good-natured vivacity van- 
ished, and he fancied an insult in every tone and look 
that was addressed to him. ‘Nobody but a waiter!” 
How the words rung in his tingling ears! They 
haunted him at midnight and at noon. He raved and 
wept alternately, neglected his duties, and alarmed, 
more than once, the kind patron who had befriended 
him lest his senses were deserting him. 

As if to goad him to desperation, it came to pass 
that a young man, a distant relative of “great expecta- 
tions,” appeared upon the scene. This lad, although 
precocious and mature in vulgarity and fashionable fol- 


lies, was greatly James’ inferior in mental culture. He | 


was gross and burly in person, while James was lithe 
and attractive. From,the moment these two young 
people met they conceived a mortal aversion to each 
other. Matthews, with the low cunning of such na- 
tures, fathomed at once the fountain from which the 
bitter waters of Jamie’s heart could be made to flow, 
and he was never weary of irritating him with unnec- 
essary orders, always addressing him as waiter. It 








Brommer emerged from behind a screen, we are una- 
ble to say. 

Being a man of few words, Mr. Brommer assisted his 
guest to rise, and politely handing him his cigar, ad- 
vised him to retire to his own room. Petrified with 
indignation, shame and fear, James stood pallid and 
quaking, awaiting the dismissal which he felt he most 
richly deserved. 

Mr. Brommer gazed at him sadly but kindly. 

“James,’’ he said, aftera long pause, “you are greatly 
changed of late. I know not whether to blame or pity 
you. Itis evident my young friend annoys you; but 1 
trusted to your good sense to endure a temporary evil. 
Take my advice, James, never return insult for insult.” 

“Perhaps you do not understand what I suffer,” re- 
plied James, with quivering lips. “He insults me at 
every turn. He intends to annoy me; and he succeeds.” 

“Matthews is not a favorite with any of us, James, 
as you may have discovered; but we hope he will im- 
prove. In what way do you consider yourself espec- 
ially aggrieved ?” 

James hesitated, unable to define the subtle malice 
of his tormentor. 

“Perhaps he is too patronizing,” suggested Mr. 
Brommer. 

“He calls me waiter, sir,” cried James. 

Mr. Brommer smiled. 

“Ah! and are you not a waiter, James, and. a very 


fine lad, beside? I would rather be a waiter, and be 
able to govern my temper, than to be as rich as Croesus, 
and be its slave.” , 

“TI shall never be a waiter again,” said James, through 
his set teeth. “I will fight my way in the world with 
the best of them! I will be a man yet!” 

Mr. Brommer's eye kindled. He read the boy’s long- 
suffering—the chafing anguish of an ambitious spirit 
vainly bruising itself against the prison bars of poverty. 

“YT hate them all,” sobbed James, dashing his head 
upon the table; “nobody remembers that I have a soul 
but you, sir.” 

Mr. Brommer placed his hand kindly upon the bowed 
head. “Poor boy, poor boy,” he said, soothingly. “If 
I live you shall have a chance at the world yet. I have 
no son, Jamie—none but you—be patient and prudent. 
No man commands respect who does not respect him- 
self.” Then changing his tone to one of cheerfulness, 
he added, drawing a chair to the lad’s side, “Come, 
now, Jamie, tell me just what kind of a man you would 
like to be.” 

James looked up quickly. The mingled reverence 
and affection which he had ever felt for his master were 
fully revealed in his expressive features. 

**T would like to be what Mr. Brommer is,” replied 
James, rising and standing reverently before him. 

“Would you be satisfied with my limited wealth, 
Jamie ?” 

“It isnot so much wealth that I covet, as the refining 
influences that wealth brings.” 

“But would you be satisfied with my worldly posi- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, sir, entirely.” 

‘Would you be satisfied with my meagre education, 
with my weaknesses, not to say, my sins?” 

“Yes, sir, every one of them.” 

Mr. Brommer smiled again. 

“Would you be satisfied with my gray hairs, my 
physical suffering, the years of weary toil and close 
economy with which all these possessions were pur- 
chased ?” 

Jamie looked up wistfully, with surprise and doubt 
written upon his features. 

“Ah! Jamie,” said Mr. Brommer, shaking his head, 
sorrowfully ; “it is I who ought rather to envy you; 

young, hopeful, vigorous, eager to cut your way in the 
world, and talents brilliant enough to secure your suc- 
cess. You will, perhaps, be surprised when I tell you 
that I once was a poor boy, a very poor boy, a bare-foot- 
ed boy, selling papers in the streets of New York. My 
mother kept an apple stand; my father was buried by 
charity. To have been a respectable waiter would have 
been to be a prince in those days of cold and hunger. 
I saw people go in and out of marble palaces smiling 
and happy, who would not have flung me a penny to 
have saved me from death. Do you remember the 
street where I first met you? I make frequent pilgrim- 
ages there, and I will tell you why. 

“Once, when I was lying upon the cold stone mat- 
tress upon the corner, where in consideration of the 
‘news’ a kind-hearted policeman allowed me to sleep at 
night, I heard two men relating the incidents of their 
past lives. I discovered that they had been poor boys 
like myself, and had risen to affluence by industry and 
perseverance. That conversation made a man of me. 
‘I will be their equal yet,’ I said to myself, as their 
voices died away inthe distance, and I lay awake all 
night revolving in my mind the proper course to be 
pursued in my search after wealth. When morning 
dawned I saw a silver half dollar lying upon the flag 
before me. It was the happiest possession of my life. 
I shall never feel so rich again. I invested my treas- 
ure in newspapers, doubled my half dollar, and by dil- 
igence and patient waiting have become whatI am. 
Day and night I toiled, until paralysis warned me to 
prepare for death. Then I gave up my business, pur- 
chased this beautiful residence on the Hudson, and 
here I am seeking for that better portion which, after 
all, is that which fills our hearts with abiding peace. 
James, do you envy me now ?” 

“No, sir,” answered James, in a subdued voice; “but 
I respect you more. To know that you have been what 
I am, makes me hope to become what you are. What 
man has done man may do.” 

“Yes, God aiding him; remember, Jamie, God aiding 
him. We forget that we are poor, weak creatures, 
working out the problem of life through His mercy. 
Seek first the kingdom of heaven, young man, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” @ 

A new life dawned upon Jamie when he felt assured 
of his master’s sympathy. He no longer felt degraded 
by labor, since it was the ladder by which he was to 
gain his castles in the air. Although Mr. Brommer 
aided. him by his kind counsels, he never encouraged 
the lad to expect more of him than of any other em- 


ployer. 
“You must not begin the world in debt, James,” he 


was accustomed to say; “there is nothing that will de- 
stroy the moral symmetry of our natures half so soon 
as carrying. too large a burden of obligations when we 
are young, Hold up your head manfully. What is 
poverty, but the grindstone that whets the mental cut- 
lery with which we carry on the contest? The ablest 
and most successful men of our country have been 





those who have sprung from humble origin. Thera: 
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fore gird up your loins; make bare the right arm of 
perseverance; and fearlessly grapple with your antag- 
onist. If you do this, Jamie, success will crown your 
efforts.” 

James listened and obeyed. He entered at once up- 
on a course of reading and study under Mr. Brommer’s 
tuition, and his progress was so flattering that his kind 
benefactor decided to bestow upon him the most liber- 
al education. 

Last year he graduated with honors, and it is under- 
stood that after accompanying his friends abroad, he is 
to be united to the youngest daughter uf Mr. Brommer’ 

Let us hope tbat he may find pleasure in rendering 
the future years of his friend and patron as happy 
as they are virtuous; and may he not forget in 
his prosperity that there are still bright faced and 
warm-hearted outcasts waiting for some kindly hand 
to transplant them where the warm sunshine may 
cause them to blossom like the rose. Surely, if there 
are crowns reserved for the charitable, the rarest and 
most beautiful of all should be his who lingers by the 
wayside to gather up the forsaken lambs and bring 
them into the warm folds of earthly love. 





For the Companion. 
THE CAPSIZED HAND SLED. 

This is not a story about any of your little trim coast- 
ers, painted red, white and blue, and marked in yellow 
letters with the name of some famous hero, or horse, or 
ship. The *‘capsized” vehicle that I am going to tell 
you about was a very plain affair, innocent of paint, 
and fitted with a tongue, that made it awkward for rid- 
ing down hill on; but as it did not happen to belong to 
an owner who cared for that kind of amusement, it did 
not matter. 

In the little country town of W—— lived an aged 
man and his wife, who found it all they could do to 
“keep the wolf from the door.” For many years they 
had steered alongside of downright poverty, till now 
the margin that divided them from want was so narrow 
that they could call little their own save the low, old 
house where they laid their heads at night. 

Winter was the season especially dreaded by the 
worthy couple. A nephew who was a carpenter, com- 
miserating their rather forlorn circumstances, made a 
stout hand sled and presented it to the old man, asa 
substitute for a team in snow time, when locomotion 
was hard work and transportation still harder. 

He was very grateful for the gift, since it enabled 
him, obliged as he was to depend on his own legs, to 
draw small quantities of wood, which otherwise he 


Ned complied, dutifally enough, and the two made 
their way to the humble house of an aged couple who 
had been Mrs. Parker’s playmates in childhood, and 
whom, as Ned well knew, she had always loved and 
respected, and been ready to comfort in their misfor- 
tunes. 

They found the old man in bed, quite ill with fatigue 
from the day’s overwork, and his wife by the fire, mak- 
ing him some herb tea. Grandma’am Parker asked a 
few kind questions and the old woman told her what it 
was that “made her mano beat ont.” He had been to 
mill, nearly two miles away, to get some corn ground, 
and taken his griston a hand sled. The labor of drag- 
ging his load so far and back again, she said, would 
have been all his old limbs could bear, but on his way 
home some cruel boy had pushed his sled down a hill 
(while he left it for a few minutes in the road) and up- 
set it in the snow, and the hard work he had in getting 
it righted and up the hill again had quite used up the 
old man’s strength. 

Whether Grandma’am Parker did not observe the 
very red face and uneasy manner of poor Ned when all 


at any rate, she said nothing. All the time the guilty 
boy moved and twisted as if he had been sitting on net- 
tles. 

“Sit back a little,” suggested the old man’s wife. 
“T’ll warrant yer too near the fire for comfort.” 

She little thought what ailed Ned, and he could not 
yet muster courage to tell her it wasn’t “the fire” that 
ailed him. 

The poor lad was glad enough when that visit was 
over, and still more glad that his grandmother did not 
ask him any hard questions on the way home. She 
might have wondered at his unusual silence, but her 
talk indicated no suspicion of him, and while she be- 
rated, in severe terms, the “little scamp” who upset the 
decrepit old man’s sled, every word was a dagger to 
the boy. 

He got little rest that night. *The names of several 
of his schoolfellows had been mentioned as the possible 
perpetrators of his trick, and he felt that he was wrong- 
ing them, in addition to his original mischief, by keep- 
ing silent about it. 

At breakfast, the next morning, his mother asked 
the reason of his uncommonly poor appetite, whereup- 
on Ned made a brave effort and confessed the whole, 
like a man. 

Going to school that day he made it in his way to 
call on the old couple to apologize for his thoughtless- 
ness. The forgiveness and kind words of the old man, 
who was still confined to his bed, gratified and relieved 


this was telling, or choge not to take any notice of it, | 


must have brought home on his back, going three or 


. him exceedingly. 
four times after it. 


He occasionally found it useful, too, to take his grist 
to mill. One day, as he was returning from one of 
these necessary errands, with three or four bags of 
meal on his sled, he stopped to buy a few things at ‘‘the 
store,” leaving his sled by the roadside. 

While he was within, making his little purchases, 
Ned Hayward, who had obtained leave of absence be- 
fore school was out, passed the store and saw the sled, 
with its homely load. Ned was not really a bad boy, 
but he had a streak of mischief in him, inherited from 
several ancestors, and that afternoon he happened to 
be in an. extraordinary humor for fun. 

No sooner did he spy the sled than he felt a strong 
temptation to make it the subject of a practical joke at 
the expense of its owner. He stopped and looked 
about. Noone appeared in sight. He could not, in- 
deed, be certain that no eyes saw him through several 
house windows that faced the street, but the spice of 
danger only increased his eagerness to venture it. 

Quickly he drew the sled with its bags of meal into 
the middle of the road, turned back the tongue and 
gave the whole a push that sent it whizzing down the 
slippery, descending road faster and faster, until it was 
out of sight. Of course Ned was out of sight even 
sooner than the sled, and ran home laughing. 

When the poor old man came out of the store and 
looked for his load of meal, he was in a great quanda- 
ry. He went back and told the store-keeper his trou- 
ble, and the man came to help him find his missing 
grist, telling him that without doubt some rogue of a 
boy had played a trick on him. 

After some search the sled was discovered on a flat 
at quite a distance, turned on its side, and all the meal 
bags rolled into the snow. 

Complaining at the wantonness that could make so 
much extra labor for his decrepit limbs, the old man 
righted and reloaded his little vehicle, with the store- 
keeper's help, and toiled back towards home, where he 
arrived tired and out of humor. 

Now, Ned Hayward was really as far from knowing 
who owned the sled that he so mischievously capsized, 
as was the owner from knowing who capsized it. Pos- 
sibly the boy would have remained unexposed if he 
had not been forced to bring himself out in a way he 

jittle expected. It takes a rogue to hide a rogue, and 
Ned, not being much of a rogue, as we have said, (only 
& bit given to careless fun) found it impossible to con- 
eal his sly prank with the sled when he found out to 
whom it belonged. 


He was still more gratified to receive, next Christ- 
mas, from his Uncle Jacob, a beautiful new coasting 
sled, accompanied by the following note: 

“Dear Nep,—I happened to be in the neighborhood, 
unseen by you, when you played that sorry piece of 
lawlessness with poor old Mr. T.’s load of meal. I saw 
you, and made up my mind that you would not get 
your usual Christmas present from me this year. I 
would teach you a lesson, when the time came, instead. 
But learning, much to my satisfaction, that you soon 
confessed your thoughtless mischief, with a handsome 
apology, and that you are now trying to cure yourself 
of practical joking, I forward this as a reminder, from 

Your affectionate uncle.” 

The old man whom our hero unwittingly made the 
victim of his joke was ill for several weeks, but finally 
recovered. Ned visited him often, and carried him a 
good many comforts, receiving in return much good 
advice, which, added to the encouraging words of his 
uncle and of his mother and grandmother, helped him 
at last to overcome his habit of wanton fun. T. B. 


—_—_———-_ +o 
For the Companion. 
MY VOYAGE TO CEYLON. 


Gen. Bell, of whose adventures I told you a week 
or two since, witnessed sports as wellas encountered 
perils, on his passage to Ceylon. 

I have told you of the perils and will now tell you of 
the sports. 

Crossing the Line. 

Years ago—for the custom is nearly abolished now— 
there was a practice which all men-of-war and nearly 
all merchant vessels observed, of shaving all the green 
hands on board as they crossed the equator, or “the 
line,” as sailors call it. 

Gen. Bell saw this coarse and barbarous sport, as he 
crossed the equator in 1825. 

He says that it was “a grand holiday in the ship.” 
The day was fine and warm and a mild wind blowing— 
just breeze enough to keep the vessel steady. At eight 
bells the coming of Neptune—god of the sea—was 
announced by the sounding of conchs, or huge shells, 
and soon the great personage came over the side of the 
ship. 

A sailor with a trident, dressed up like the figures of 
Neptune, was wheeled in his car of state from behind 
the scenes up to the quarter-deck, where the captain 
met him and thanked him for his favors thus far, ask- 
ing him to continue his kind offices to the end of the 
voyage. Healths were drank in bumpers of rum, and 





4*What a spooney !” we hear some lad exclaim, laugh- 
ing at the idea of confessing such a small piece of mis- 
chief as Ned’s was. Not so very “small,” we reply: 
Life long quarrels between families and wars between 
nations have sprung from smaller jokes than Ned Hay- 
ward’s. Mere wanton sport is always very risky, 
whether péPpetrated by a confirmed bad boy or a well- 
meaning, thoughtless boy. As we shall see, Ned’s fun 
too narrowly escaped being followed by serious conse- 
quences to warrant him in repeating it, or to leave him 
any disposition to repeat it. 

Old Mrs. Parker, Ned's grandmother, with whom he 
lived, was a very benevolent woman, and fond of find- 
ing out and supplying the wants of the poor, especially 
such as were aged. Notunfrequently Ned was required 
to accompany her to the homes of these needy people, 
to assist in carrying the basket of bounties which the 
old lady was wont to fill for the occasion. 


then Neptune and his staff went behind the curtain to 
begin the sports of the day. 

They were all dressed in the most fantastic style, 
and behaved themselves in as funny a way as they 
could think of. Every body enjoyed the rude pleasant- 
ry, excepting those who were to become the victims of 
the sport. 


grease, lathered his chin thoroughly, and then scrap-’ the tall flags and rushes could be seen shaking as the 
ed it off with a rusty iron hoop. hogs retreated before the flames. Gradually but gure- 

The next operation was to dash a bucket of sea-water | ly the tongues of flame licked up the rough jungle, 
in his face, after which he was tumbled, heels over) which each moment became more and more contracted. 
head, into the tank of water, to get out at his own plea- | Occasionally some of the younger and more inexperi- 
sure and Jeisure. : enced pigs broke from their covert, preferring the 

Good-natured sailors, knowing that they could not} chance of being fired at, to being fired by the burning 
resist this fate, joined in the “fun ;” but woe to the man| grass; but the older boars clung sullenly to the reeds 
who lost his temper or attempted to escape! If he) and seemed determined to be burned rather than leave 
opened his mouth to remonstrate, the tar-brush was the shelter. Nearer and nearer came the fire; and as 
pushed into it; if he kicked, he was shaved with the the heat of the burning grass and the crackling of the 
roughest side of the rusty hoop; if he began to show | stout stalks could be more plainly heard, the distur. 
signs of fainting, the “‘smelling bottle” was applied to | bance in the remaining cover increased. At last, when 
his nose—and this vial consisted simply of a cork filled | they could bear it no longer, out rushed the remaining 


with needles, which, we are told, “gave one such a dig 
in the nose that it kept him wide awake” during the 
remainder of the ceremony. 

Gen. Bell told a story of a lady passenger, who asked 
the captain “whether she could not see the line!” 

“O, yes,” said the captain, who enjoyed a joke, “but 
you’ll have to wa t till evening.” 

In the meantime he fastened a hair across the glass 
of his telescope, placed it on a rest, and told her to’ 
look steadily and tell him if she discovered any thing? 

Putting her finger tight over one eye she looked and 
exclaimed,— 

“O dear me! I do indeed now see the line distinctly ; 
how small it is! That explains how easy we got over!” 


—_——_+or—___—_——_ 


LIFE-SCULPTURE. 


Chisel in hand stood a sculpter boy, 
With his marble block before him ; 

And his face lit up with a smile of jor, 
As an angel-dream passed o'er him: 

He carved the dream on that shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision; 

With heaven's own light the sculpture shone: 
He had caught that angel. vision. 


a of life are we, as we stand 

With our souls uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour when, at God s command, 
Our life-dream shall pass o'er us 

If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel-vision BisHorp DOANE. 





For the Companion. 
SNAKES AND WILD HOGS. 

The wild hog’s bill of fare has one little item in it 
that you would not relish, and that is—/ive snakes ! 

Hogs are very useful in the West in destroying 
snakes. A hog never meets a snake without giving 
him a battle, and commonly comes off victorious. If 
it is a lean fellow, or if it is awkward in its movements, 


hogs—in number about thirty.” 

It was an exciting scene. They ran at full speed, 
foaming at the mouth, the boars showing their savage 
tusks. Bang, bang, bang went the rifles; and one af- 
ter another leaped into the air or fell heels over heads 
with cries of fury and pain. 

Old Purvis—one of the party—was mounted on a 
pony. It seems that he had the ambition to kill the 
king of the herd—a huge boar—and rode up to meet 
him as he came out of the burning cane-brake. When 
he fired, his bullet hit the hog’s “‘shield”—the Side skin 
over the shoulder and ribs—and flattened on it as if it 
had been made of putty. Quick as lightning the 
boar sprang at the pony, knocked him over and ripped 
him open from chest to thigh. 

Then he turned to the old man—evidently with the 
intention of repeating this expert operation on him— 
when the overseer, noticing the danger, sent a bullet 
whistling into the brute’s brain. It tumbled over with- 
out a grunt, and soold Purvis saved his bacon. 

Just as the brute fell, an exciting tableau was formed, 
One of the pigs got its back broken by a blow froma 
bludgeon. It squealed for help; and instantly all the 
other hogs rallied around it. They formed a hollow 
circle around their wounded comrade; their heads out, 
“their gleaming tusks clashing together as they churned 
the froth which flecked their breast and shoulders.” 

This is one secret of the increase of the wild hog in 
the backwoods. They always rally to the aid of a com- 
panion in danger. 

And so these gallant pigs died. The hunters rode 
round them and shot them one by one; and yet, al- 
though they saw that they were encircled and that their 
only hope was in fight, they did not retreat, but stood 
_ by their wounded companion to the end. 
| Ah! my young friends, when I first heard this story 

I could not help wishing that there was more of wild 








the snake may bite him in a vital spot; but as a general pig nature inthe human race. Fora great many men, 
rule, the reptile is both beaten and eaten by its enemy. | instead of rallying around a distressed and embarrass. 


A noted hunter tells that he once saw a rattle- 
snake kill a fine porker. It happened to strike the 
pig in the eye. Poor piggy ran round in a circle, and 
its head began to swell; in about ten minutes it sank 
to the earth, acted as if it had been choked, gave one 
or two quivers, and then lay stiff and dead. 

It is curious to see a fight between a pig and a snake. 
The snake coils itself up for battle, and with head 
erect, and tongue out, hisses out its defiance to its en- 


a funeral’’—that there are no prisoners taken in their 
wars—and both of them, therefore, prepare “to conquer 
or to die.” 

The pig begins operations by walking rcund and 
round the snake—giving a belligerent grunt now and 
then—while the reptile follows it with its head, its 
tongue darting with fierce rapidity from its mouth. 

Suddenly the hog springs at the snake, and instantly 


hog. Now for the death-struggle! If the hog is lean, 
the bite will be its death; but if it is fat, no harm has 
been done! The hog purposely puts out its cheek for the 
snake to strike, because the fat of it always neutralizes 
the poison. 

As soon as the hog is bitten, it plants its feet upon 
the body of the snake and tears it into shreds with its 
teeth—stripping the flesh from the bone as far as he can 
draw it, and then finishes its work by eating the reptile. 

Wild hogs are caught by the backwoodsmen in an 
ingenious trap. A hog-pen about eight feet square is 
built, with a swing door which can only open inwards. 
A train of corn is laid, which leads up to this door; and 
inside there are ears of the same tempting food dis- 
played. As soon as the hogs strike the train they rap- 
idly follow it up—rudely pushing each other aside in 
their eagerness to monopolize it—until they reach the 
door, which one of them soon pushes open and enters. 
The sight of this fellow eating up the luscious corn is 
too much for the greediness of his comrades, and in 
they rush, one by one, until not a solitary pig is on the 
outside. When they finish their meal and try to go 
back, they find themselves entrapped and grunt ont 
their indignation in the most ferocious tones. Next 
morning the old pigs are shot from the outside of the 
pen, the young ones caught, and tamed, and fattened, 
and finally made into bacon and ham. 

An English hunter once gave me an interesting ac- 
count of a fortnight’s killing of wild hogs, in which he 
took an active part. It happened in a Southern State. 

A planter caught the California gold fever and made 
up his mind to go to the diggin’s. He sold his cattle 
and lambs. He had hundreds of wild hogs—hogs 
which had run away from his pens—on the estate; and 
he wished to hunt and kiil them, in order to enable 
him to raise more money from the sale of their pork. 

So he asked half a dozen of his friends to help him 





By means of tarpaulins a very large tank of sea- 
water was prepared on the deck. A pole was stretched 
across this pond. The ‘barber’ and his men stood by it. 

Neptune then ordered (shouting through a conch) 





that all his children who had never crossed the line | 


should be shaved. 
| Some ran down and hid themselves. But they were 
sought out and soon dragged up to deck. Those who 
, resisted in earnest only fared the worse for their stub- 
bornness. 
They were blindfolded and held tightly by the two 


It happened that she had arranged to go on one of arms, and then perched and kept by main force on the 


these praiseworthy errands on the evening of the very 
day that Ned tumbled the sled into the snow. Having 
an unusually heavy load, she. requested her grandson 
to go with her. 


pole. They had only their pantaloons and shirts on, 
as they were led to be shaved. 

As soon as one wags got on the pole, the barber 
_ dipped a large paint brush into a bucket of tar and 





| 


hunt them down. 

It was in Louisiana, and the hogs were hidden away 
among the tall grass and canes of the lagoons. The 
party of hunters were well armed with rifles, shot guns 
and Colt’s revolvers. They set fire to the dry grass, 
and as it blazed up, out would rush the hogs and 
scamper for the nearest thicket. As they ran a broad- 
side of bullets usually stopped their career. 

The hunters kept up this slaughter every forenoon; 
and the balance of the day was given up to skinning 
the pigs and pickling their pork. It lasted two weeks. 

Only one cover remained. In it, as we knew, the 
old sows and boars—the most dangerous of the herd— 
were concealed, and we were advised to be cautious as 
we approached it. It was fired. “Here and there,” 
said the Englishman, “and in a dozen places at once, 


emy. WwW 
Both of these creatures know that this is “‘a fight for 


the latter strikes its deadly fangs into the cheek of the | 


. ed companion, act like the wolves, and wound him still 
worse. 





For the Companion. 
MR. SMITH’S FRIGHT. 
Years ago, when “out West” didn’t mean the Pacific 
Coast, but Illinois and Michigan and the States east of 
| the Mississippi River, Mr. Smith, having purchased a 
| revolver, set out in search of adventure and to see the 


est. 
He had travelled as far as Illinois, when, being par- 
| ticularly weary and anxious to sleep, he was told at the 
| only hotel he could find near him, that it was full; Mr. 
Smith offered an extra dollar in consideration of his 
| worn condition, but it was no use; the hotel was as 
| crowded as a city omnibus, but, unlike the city omti- 
bus, there was no room for more. 
| Mr. Smith, however, flatly refused to proceed any 
| further, and was finally informed by the obliging land- 
| lord, that if he had a mind to sleep in a haunted house, 
he could find him a place to spend the night. 
| Mr. Smith was too weary to fear man or ghost; the 
| house might be haunted in every rafter, he said, ifit 
had a bed in it he should be satisfied. So after an hour's 
delay he was shown to a deserted building, which 
| looked asif it had been a kind of store, in the loft of 
| which was a decent bed. Although by no means a lux- 
| urious apartment, Mr. Smith was glad to secure it, and 
dismissed his host with a cheery goodnight. After the 
| inn-keeper had retired, our traveller, taking the candle, 
| looked over his room carefully, and opening the door, 
| looked into an unfinished room adjoining. There was 
nothing to be seen in it more than one would naturally 
expect to find in such a building, so placing his pistol 
under his pillow, he made ready for slumber, which 
soon enough sealed his heavy eyes. 

Anoise awoke him. Something was stepping near 
his bed. The candle he had left burning had either 
been extinguished or burned itself out, and he bad 
forgotten to bring matches. After a little listening, be 
fell asleep again, and was soon awakened by the samé 
sound of footsteps at the side of the bed. This time ke 
was wide awake, and listened with all his might. There 
was no deception about it—somebody was near him. 
Springing out of bed, he commenced, pistol in hand, # 
demand who was the intruder, and what was his ¢ 
pecial business with him at that time of night! 

There was no reply to these very sensible inquiries, 
and Mr. Smith, thinking the footsteps had retired into 
the adjoining room, opened the door and perceived, by 
the light of the full moon, a figure dressed in the gard 
of a Quaker, sitting in a chair in the window, evidently 
very much at his ease. 

“Who are you?” demanded Mr. Smith. 

No answer. 

“Stranger, I hired this house for the night, and! 
have a revolver that is loaded, and I am a good shot, 
and I warn you that if you do not answer me before ! 
say three, I shall fire at you.” 

Here Mr. Smith paused to give the Quaker time © 
reply, which he did not do, however. 

“You need not think to frighten me,” cried Smith, 
while his knees began to shake in spite of himself—“! 
don't wish to kill you, and I give you fair notice of DY 
intention. I now begin to count—one—two—three.” 
The pistol was true as steel and cracked off one dis 
charge after another, but there sat the drab Quaker !2 
the moonlight, as little concerned about Mr. Smith and 
his intentions as if both had been friendly and agree 
able. 

Mr. Smith had never before tried gunpowder in vail. 
He never had believed in ghosts, but he knew he 
‘taken careful aim, and he could see that bis sho 
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passed through the Quaker, and yet the Quaker to all 
appearances still lived. An irrepressible panic seized 
pim. He returned to his bed, and burying himself in 
the bed clothes, listened hour after hour to the myste- 
rious footsteps tramping around his premises, till morn- 
ing dawned, when, his courage returning, he dressed 
gnd went to look up the Quaker. There he sat in the 
gray of the morning; but Mr. Smith had the mortifica- 
tio of perceiving that what he had taken for his 
enemy, was only an old cast-off coat and hat which had 
peen left upon a broken chair, and which he then re- 
membered to have seen when he looked into the room 
the night previous. His agitation had clothed them 
with new interest, and they had assumed in the moon- 
light the appearance of a Quaker. 

The landlord had heard the report of the pistol in the 
night, but having been too cowardly to inquire after the 
safety of Mr. Smith, was not a little curious to know 
how he passed the night. 

“Very comfortably,” replied Mr. Smith, whose pale 
looks belied him; “but I think there must be some- 
thing in the building, for I certainly heard footsteps.” 

“OQ, I forgot to tell you that the building was infested 
with rats. They are very troublesome hereabouts, 
and they do sound exactly like men walking. I hope 
they didn’t keep you awake.” 

Mr. Smith turned his face homeward that very week, 
put he could not resist the temptation to relate his ex- 
periences in the haunted house, and how he tried his 
hand at shooting a Western ghost. 





For the Companion. 

AN INCIDENT ON BOARD A STEAMER. 

The Steamer Ingomar was on its way down the broad | 
Mississippi to New Orleans, crowded with passengers. 
Among a score or more of beautiful children was one 
boy whose overflowing cheerfulness, ready wit and 
winning manner won all hearts. ‘Hillo, Elmore, you 
are bright as day dawn. Do you never shut those fine 
eyes, eh?” rang from side to side of the wide saloon 
the moment he appeared. Then he was kissed, petted, 
offered sweetmeats, even cigars and wine. These 
thoughtless people were doing their best to spoil what 
they all admired. 

Elmore’s greatest charm was his obedience to his 
mother. Well was it for him that that mother was as 
wise as she was fond of him. Never, during the tedious 
voyage, did her soft voice take on the scolding key, yet 
that voice was law to him. 

“Mamma, mamma, see!” he exclaimed, one day, 
running to her as he balanced some oranges and can- 
dies in his dimpled hands. “Those gentlemen gave me 
allthese. May I keep them ?” 

“Ellie, did you not promise me never to accept gifts 
from strangers ?” 

“I did, mamma. That's why I asked you.” An en- 


“Never, never!” answered the child, in tones that 
made more than one eye fill with tears. 

“Then please carry the money back, and ask those 
gentlemen if they will please to treat you as gentlemen 
should treat one another. Tell them you mean to be 
one, some day, and they must help you now. Ask 
them if gentlemen ought to send me messages by you 
that they would net quite like to deliver themselves, 
when you are my only protector ?” 

“I will, mamma,” every inch of his slight figure 
catching the impress of the manly spirit within. 

From that hour he was treated with a delicacy that 
exactly met his nice sense of honor, and more thar 
one confessed that this noble woman had taught them 
what Christian politeness was. P. PB Be 
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DISOBEDIENCE. 


“Mother,” said Henry, one beautiful day, 

“Shall I go to the flelds and find a bouquet, 
Our pretty new vases to fill?” 

“Yes,"’ said his mother; “but Henry. my dear, 

The banks of the pond I would not go near, 
But go to the side of the hill.” 


“Yet the flowers of which you are very fond, 

The brightest and sweetest, grow round the pond; 
Now pray, mother, do let me go." 

“I cannot. my child, it is dangerous there; 

Others there are in the fields quite as fair— 
And now you have heard me say “No!" 


Away ran the boy with the dog by his side, 
For Tiger was oft his protector ano guide, 
And loved to take care of the child. 
They found by the hiil side the flowers they sought, 
And Henry had with him a basket brought, 
Which he filled with the blossoms wild. 


And Tiger and hein the high grass played, 
And on its soft carpet themselves they laid, 
Till ‘t was time to go away home. 
Then Henry looked round toward the pond to see 
If the flowers were there that he thought would be, 
And longed by the water to roam; 


For the scar’et cardinal-fiowers were there, 
That his mother loved, and the lilies fair: 

And he thought they would look so bright, 
Mingled with those he had fourd by the hill, 
That were all of them white as thesnow, yet still 

He knew that he should not do right. 


He thought to himself, “If mother could know 

How pretty they are. she would let me go, 
And she very little will care.” 

He forgot her commands, and again he said, 

“My mother is always too much afraid ;" 
And soon he found himself there. 


The scarlet blossoms he gathered with ease, 
But the lilies he bent o'er the pond to seize, 
And he stepped on a rolling stone; 
In reaching so far as the lilies grow, 
He fell, lost his basket, and lilies too, 
And they floated away every one 


Poor Henry! the waters closed over him there. 
Alone and unaided, he thought in despair 
Of his mother's last parting command. 
He cried. and hestruggled. and would have been drowned, 
But Tiger plunged in, and the sinking boy found, 
And brought him quite safely to land. 


And there on the grass. as exhausted he lay, 
And saw his sweet flowers all floating away, 
He cried with vexation and pain. 
And he thought, “I will tell my dear mother of this; 
I will ask her forgiveness, my fault I'll confess, 
And I'll not disobey her again. 





THE SLEEP WALKER. 








treating smile dimpled his face. 


“Do you wish to coax me to let you do what is not! 


right ?” 

There was a thoughtfal pause, then his face lighted 
as he exclaimed, “‘I’ll carry them right back.” 

“Sir,” he said, to the gentleman who gave them, 
“please take these back. I promised my mamma never 
to accept gifts.” 

“But, Ellie, I gave you those to win your friend- 
ship.” 

“Ah! but if you never give me any thing, then I'll 
give you real honest love.” 

“Well said, my little man. Tell your mamma she is 
& wise mother.” 

“No, sir; she says Iam never to bring her compli- 
ments.” 

“Aha?” . 

When Elmore ran gayly back he was not paid for 
the sacrifice he had made by his mother’s kiss; his 
own inward peace was enough. 

Bat many of the passengers conspired for a time to 
test the child’s virtue. Two elegant young men, one 
day, amused themselves by offering him every thing 
that could bribe a boy. “No, I thank yon, sir,’’ was 
his sturdy but civil reply, as he walked away. There 
was a laugh at the young gentleman’s expense. 

“OQ, I can fetch him,” exclaimed one, carelessly. 

“Ellie ?”” 

“Sir?” 

“You are a little man, too big for candies and such 
stuff. See here!” holding out a glittering gold piece. 
“This is what you want, eh?” 

“TI never take presents of money, sir.” 

“But it is a reward for obeying your mother likea 
brave little man.” 

“She never pays me for that.” 

“QO, she don’t. Well, take it as a keepsake, from a 
friend.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why, Ellie,” in a mournful tone, “I thought you 
too much of a gentleman to refuse a kindness.” 

“But I never take gifts of money. Do you? Does 
any gentleman, sir?” he said, with admirable dignity. 
‘You only ask me because I am a little boy.” 

“Aha! that’s so,” shouted several voices. 

“Tell your mamma she is the finest woman out, and 
that you do her credit.” 

“No, sir, you can tell her yourself.” 

“There you have it.” 

“Come, Ellie,” coaxingly, “take your pretty pocket 
Piece.” 

“Tt’s not mine.” 

Sternly. “Do you think Iam mean enough to offer 
you a present and then take it back?” | 

Ellie colored. “Sir, if I did offer you one and you 
said no, I would not urge you.” 

“Good! good! Try it again, Ned,” exclaimed the 
lookers-on. , 

“Ellie,” in a candid tone, “will you take this money 
to your mother and ask her to buy you a rocking-horse 
for me as a present to you ?” 

Ellie ran to his mother, holding up the gold piece. 

“My son!” exclaimed Mrs. Rossiter, in surprise, ‘‘is 
it right for you, or any gentleman, to accept presents 
of money ?” 

In five minutes he had related all the circumstances 
to her. 

“But did you think I would take this money? El- 
lie, do I ever do what I forbid you to?” 


During the Revolutionary War there was a gentle- 
|man of large property residing in Brooklyn, who was 

addicted to the habit of walking in his sleep. Panic- 
! struck at the invasion of the enemy, he daily expected 
| that his dwelling would be ransacked and pillaged. 
| Under the influence of these fears he rose one night, 
| and taking a strong box, which awake he never attempt- 

ed to lift without assistance, he proceeded down stairs, 
| furnished himself with a lantern and spade, andinadeep, 
| wooded glen, about a quarter of a mile from his house, 
| he buried his treasure, carefully replacing the sods, so 
| as to create no suspicion of their having been removed. 
This done, he returned, undressed and went to bed. 
Next morning he was first to discover the loss of the 
strong box, without having the slightest remembrance 
of what had passed. Enraged at his loss, he immedi- 
ately accused his domestics of robbery, as no traces of 
violence were perceptible on either the locks or doors 
of his house, that would induce him to suspect stran- 
gers. Month after month elapsed, and still the mystery 
was not solved, and his family began to want for the 
necessaries of life, without having the means of procur- 
ing them. 

At that period of public calamity no money could be 
raised on real estate, and it was a season when agricul- 
tural labor had ceased, which left no means of support 
for his family. To augment his misery, his only son 
lay confined by a violent fever, without any one of those 
comforts which his situation demanded. The despair- 
‘ing father was strongly affected by this melancholy 

view of the future; his rest became more frequently 
broken, and he would often wander from room to room 
at night, with hurried steps, as if pursued by an enemy. 
His wife and daughter, who were accustomed to these 
nightly wanderings, never attempted to disturb him, 
unless they were fearful that some accident would be- 
fall him; in this case it was necessary to employ the 
most violent means to awaken him, upon which he ex- 
| hibited so much fear and distress that they usually suf- 
fered him to recover from the trance, which was suc- 
| ceeded by drowsiness, after which he would sink into a 
light and natural sleep, which generally continued for 
several hours. 

One night, as his daughter was watching at the couch 
| of her sick brother, she heard her father descend the 
stairs with a quick step, and immediately followed him. 
| She perceived he was dressed, and was lighting a lan- 

tern atthe hearth, after which he unbolted the door 
and looked out; after this he returned to the kitchen, 
and taking the lantern and spade, left the house. 
| Alarmed at the circumstance—which was not usual, 
' though it sometimes occurred, as before related, with- 
out the knowledge of his friends or family—she hastily 
threw on acloak and followed him to the wood, trem- 
bling with apprehension of she knew not what, for both 
herself and her father. 
' Having gained the place where he had three months 
since buried the box, he set down the lantern s0 as to 
reflect strongly upon the spot; he then removed the 
sods, and striking the spade against the iron cover of 
the box,he laughed wildly and exclaimed, ‘“‘My trea- 
sure is safe,and we shall be happy!” And shoulder- 
ing his heavy burden with the strength of a Hercules, 
he stopped not, as before, to replace the sods or the 
earth, but snatching up his lantern, pursued his way 
directly home, to the great joy of his daughter, who 
could scarce — herself, from the fears she had ex- 
' perienced that he was about to dig his own grave and 
commit suicide, or murder some of his defenceless fam- 
ily. a therefore, was her joy, on seeing 
him ascend the stairs and place the box in its former 
recess; after which, as usual, he retired to rest. His 
| wife and daughter, however, were too anxious to sleep 
| themselves; the one sat impatie watching the dawn 
of day, and the other returned to apartment of her 
suffering brother, to relieve his mind by telling of the 
joyful event, and the consequent hope of his speedy re- 








covery. 
| When the gentleman rose in the morning his wife ob- 
_ served the gloom on his countenance, as he asked about 





| the health of his son, and expressed his sorrow at not 
being able to provide those comforts for his family 
| which were so much needed.’ Finding him perfectly 
| unconscious of all that had passed the preceding night, 

she watched the effect which the restoration of the box 


would have upon his mind, and as she expected, with 


| pretty I am! 


' the fine feather 


an astonishment amounting to frenzy, he exclaimed, 
“Who has done this, whence came the box ?” 

Not until he had listened to his daughter could he 
be convinced of the possibility of his performing such 
an act while asleep. Suffice it to say, that now health, 
peace and competence were once more restored to his 
dwelling; and the result of this blessing had a salutary 
effect upon his mind. Friends were gratified to find 
his trances less frequent than formerly, and his future 
dreams, also, to judge from appearances, seemed to 
partake of the serene character of his waking thoughts. 





GRANDPA KETCHUM. 

Grandpa Ketchum didn’t believe in ‘an edecation.” 
It was all nonsense dressing his grandson Joe in broad- 
cloth instead of blue homespun, and sending him to 
college. He never went to college, not he. 

But Joe did go, despite Grandpa Ketchum, and was 
accustomed to display what the old gentleman called 
his “‘edecation,” very much to his grandfather’s disgust. 
One night, as the family were seated around the fire, Joe 
commenced to enlighten his grandfather in regard to 
grammar. 

“Grammar, grammar,” reiterated the goodman, “and 
what’s it good for? Joe, what's it good for?” 

“Why, it tells you about the parts of speech.” 

“And what's one part of speech ?” 

“Why, a noun, for example. The names of all things 
are nouns. Those tongs, for instance, are nouns.” 

“Very well,” growled the old man, “‘then, Joe, you 
may hand me the nouns.” 
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Where is my ReceiptP 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
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For the Companion. 
MISS MARGARET’S CAT STORY. 

One day during the winter before last, an acquain- 
tance on whom I was calling told me the following 
cat story; and when I reached home I wrote it down. 
My little readers may therefore depend on it as a fact. 

My friend has a decided “weakness” for cats, and I 
confess to something of the same feeling myself. So, 
very naturally I noticed Miss Margaret’s pretty Mal- 
tese, as she lay snugly curled up in a cushioned chair; 
and she told me its history. 

“That cat belonged, in her kittenhood, to the French 
folks who live just below here,” said Miss Margaret, 
and a sorry life she had of it, too; at least, she would 
have had if it hadn’t been forme. I never could bear to 
see a kitten abused, you know, and when she was so 
hungry, of course I couldn't help feeding her, any way 
in the world.” 

“Of course not,” I chimed in. 

“However, by-and-by,” continued Miss Margaret, 
“they gave her away to their married daughter, who 
lives in a cabin round the corner, at the bottom of the 
hill; and it was some months before I saw the little 
puss again. 

“But one day late in the summer she came into the 
back yard, looking more forlorn than ever, and bring- 
ing a little bit of a kitten, which it seems she had 
tugged all the way up the long hill. 

“My Tabby at once got up from the door-stone, 
where she lay sunning herself, and offered a hearty 
‘How d’ye do? to her former friend. And then the 
poor Maltese seemed to be telling over what hard times 
she had seen, and why she had run away with her kit- 
ten. The way they looked into each other’s faces and 
talked it over, cat fashion, was really beautiful to see; 
and my Tabby was so pitifal to the poor little helpless 
kitten! Icouldn’t help watching it all, if it did look a 
little too much like eaves-dropping. It really seemed 
asifI could almost understand the very words they 
said.” 

“1 don’t doubt it at all,” replied I. “I can easily im- 
agine the forlorn little Maltese relating how she had 
been starved, and beaten, and worried by dogs, until 
your sleek, well-fed Tabby exclaims, ‘Well, I never!’ 
almost with tears in her eyes.” 

“Just so,” laughed Miss Margaret. “If you had been 
here I dare say you would have made out the whole 
dialogue. 

“After every thing had been related, and Tabby had 
poured out condolences without measure, the two cats 
apparently held a council as to what should be done 
next. There was the little helpless kitten, and they 
looked it over, and the Maltese said she couldn’t en- 
dure to have it fall into the hands of those barbarous 
‘Carruck’ children again; and my Tabby stood up as 
brave as a lion and declared it never should, so long as 
she had a tooth or a claw left to fieht for it with, so 
there! Then the Maltese took the kitten up, and Tab- 
by led the way to her snug nest under the wood-house, 
where lay her own plump little kitty, and said, ‘Make 
yourselves at home,’ as plain a3 any words could say 
it. And if you'll believe me, those two cats formed a 
regular ‘maternal association’ on the spot! Each cat 
was mother to both kittens, and never put the least bit 
of difference between her own and the other. When 
one cat went to hunt mice the other staid to watch the 
nest and suckle the young ones. And so they man- 
aged it, each taking her turn just as faithfully as ever 
could be, till the kittens had outgrown their care. 

“Now isn’t that a pretty pattern of kindness for us 
‘humans’ ?” suggested Miss Margaret, as she wound up 
the story. 


I thought it was. Beg. 





THE TWO PETS. 
A FABLE. 

“Ah, Poll, Poll!” cried the little spaniel Fidele to the 
new favorite of the family, “how every one likes you 
and pets you!” 

“No wonder,” replied the parrot, cocking her head 
on one side with a very conceited air. “Just see how 
With your rough, hairy coat and your 
turned‘up nose, who would look at you beside me? 


“Then how clever I am!” continued Miss Parrot, af- 
ter a nibble at her biscuit. “No human beings are 
likely to care for you, for you can’t speak one word of 
their language.” 

“I wish I could learn it,” said Fidele. 

“You've only to copy me.” And then in her harsh, 
grating voice the parrot cried, “What's o’clock ?” 
“Bow-wow!” barked Fidele. 

“Do your duty !” screamed the bird. 

“Bow-wow!” barked the dog. 

“There’s not a chance that any one will ever care 
for you, ugly, stupid spaniel,” cried Miss Poll. “You 
must creep off to your kennel; you are not fit company 
for a learned beauty like me.” 

Poor Fidele made no complaint, but he felt sad as 
he trotted off to his corner. Before Poll’s arrival at. the 
hall the spaniel had been the faverite playmate of all 
Mrs. Donathorn’s children. They had taught bim to 
fetch and carry, to toss ~- & biscuit placed on his nose 
and catch it cleverly in his mouth, or to jump into the 
water and bring a stick that had been flung to ever so 
great a distance. 

But as soon as pretty Poll came, no one seemed to 
care for Fidele any more. To teach the parrot to 
— was the great delight of the children. They 
shoured and clapped their hands when she screamed 
out, “Pretty Poll,” “What's o’clock?” or “Do your 
duty.” Stupid Fidele! he could not be taught to 
speak. Ugly Fidele! who could for a moment com- 
pare him to a beautiful parrot? Soall the kind words, 
and soft pats, and sweet biscuits were given to Poll. 
It is true that she made little Tommy once cry out 
with pain from a bite from her sharp beak, and that 
the least thing that displeased her would make her ruf- 
fle up her feathers in a very ill tempered way ; but still 
she was petted and praised fer her cleverness and her 
beauty, and she quite despised poor Fidele, who was 
nothing but an ugly, hairy dog. 

One fine summer’s day the children carried the stand 
of their favorite to the bank of the pretty little river 
which flowed through their mother’s grounds. Bessy 
and Jemmy amused themselves by feeding and chat- 
ting with the parrot, while little Tommy gathered dai- 
sies and buttercups or rolled about on the grass. No 
yard cared for Fidele; no one noticed what he was 

oing. 

Presently Bessy and Jemmy were startled by a 
scream and then a sudden splashing noise in the water. 
Poor little Tommy, eager to pull some blue forget-me- 
nots which grew quire close to the brink, had over-bal- 
anced himself and tumbled right into the stream. O, 
what was the terror of the children when they heard 
the splash and saw the wide circles on the water where 
their poor little brother was sinking! 

“Do your duty,” screamed the parrot, merely talking 
by rote, and not caring a feather for the danger of the 
child or the distress of his brother and sister. 

At that moment there was heard another splash in 
the water, and then the brown nose and hairy back of 
Fidele were seen in the stream, as the little dog swam 
with all his might to save the drewning child. 

He caught litthe Tommy by his clothes; he pulled, 

he tugged, he dragged him towards the shore, just 
— reach of the eagerly stretched out hands of 
emmy. 
“O, he is saved, he issaved!” cried Bessy, as Tommy 
was dragged out of the river, dripping, choking, splut- 
tering, crying, but not seriously hurt. He was in- 
stantly carried back to the house, undressed, and put 
into a warm bed; and the little one was soon none the 
worse for his terrible ducking and fright. 

“O, you dear, you darling dog!” cried Bessy, as she 
caught up Fidele, all wet as he was, and hugged him 
with grateful affection. “I will always love you and 
care for you, for you were a true friend in need.” 

“Pretty Poll!” screamed the parrot, who did not 
like any one to be noticed but herself. 

“Fidele is better than pretty; he is brave, and use- 
ful, and good,” cried Bessy. 

“Do your duty!” screamed out Miss Poll. 

“Ab, Poll, Poll, itis one thing to prate about duty 
and another thing to do it,” said Bessy. ‘Fine words 


are good, to be sure, but fine acts are a great deal 
better.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 


To Lift a Bottle with a Straw. 

\ y/ ; 
Take a straw, and having bent the thicker 
end of it in a sharp angle, as in figure sub- 
joined, put this hooked end into the bottle, 
so that the bent part may rest against its 
side; you may then take the other end and 
ilft up the bottle by i, without breaking tire 
straw, and this will be the more readily ac- 
complished as the angular part of the straw 
approaches nearer to that.which comes out 
of the bottle It is necessary, in order to 
succeed in this feat, to be particularly care- 
ful in choosing a stout straw, which is 
neither broken nor bruised; if it have been 
previously bent or damaged, it is unfit for 
the purpose of performing this trick. as it 


will be too weak in the part so bent or dam- 
aged, to support the bottle. 











WHEW. 


My whole of 12 letters is the name of a beautiful woman who 
died a cruel death. 

My 5, 6. 12 is a bird. 

My 1, 8, 3, 9, 11, 10 is used by me-chants. 

My 7, 2, 4 is negative. N. A. Le 


My Ist is in mouse, but not in rat; 

My 2d is in top, but not in bat; 

My 3d is in pear, but not in plum; 

My 4th is in milk, but not in rum; 

My 5th is in leg, but not in arm; 

My whole is nothing but a charm. M. K. 


4, : 


My first communicates to the human race joy and sorrow, love 
and hate, hope and despair; my second retains what is gross, 
and rejects what is delicate; my whole is reflective. 


Conundrums, 


Why is a melancholy young lady the pleasantest of all com- 


panions? Because she is always a-musin. 
Why is a nail fast in a wall like an old man? It is in firm. 
What is higher and handsomer when the head is off? A pillow, 


When is a shower like a piece of leather? When it is a driving 
rain (rein.) 


Why Are stout gentlemen prone to melancholy? Because they 
are men of size (sighs.) 


Answers to Puszles in Last Number. 





Just observe my plumage of crimson and green, and 
ead-dress which I wear.” 
“I know that you are a beauty,” said Fidele, “and 
that I’m only an ugly little dog.” 


1. “Break, break, break, on thy cold gray crags, O Sea.""— 
| [Brake, brake, brake, on TH Y-cold 40° below zero-G-rake-crag- 


8-0-8ea 
2. Washington. 4. The Moon. 
3. Rosewood. 5. Wardrobe. 
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For the Companion. 
AMUSING ANECDOTES OF OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH. 
Oliver Goldsmith was the son of a clergyman of the 
church of England, and was born at Pallasmore, a ham- 
let in Ireland, Nov. 10, 1728. The Goldsmiths, as a 


family, were remarkable for their peculiarities. It is | 


recorded of them that “they rarely acted like other 
people; that their hearts were in the right place, but 
their heads seemed to be doing any thing but what they 
ought.” 

In the Deserted Village, Goldsmith gives us the fol- 
lowing pleasing picture of his father’s hospitable home: 


“His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier. kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talked the night away; 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vies in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began." 


Oliver, in youth, was remarkable for nothing but his 
cleverness and stupidity. At the age of sixteen he was 
sent to Trinity College, Dublin. Here he was subject 


to much ridicule from the students, and to the especial | 


contempt of a certain tutor, Rev. Theaker Wilder, who 
had the charge of his mathematical training, and who 
found his ideas on the subject of mathematics any 
thing but luminous. 

He, however, made fair progress in some of the or- 


namental branches, and, on one occasion, won a college 


prize of thirty shillings. So much money turned the 
poor student's head. He was a free and easy, jolly-go- 
lucky sort of a fellow, and had many friends of like 
character in the town. 
per, and to invite beth sexes, so as to have a dance. 


Unluckily, he chose his room at college as the place of 


the merry-making, which was in direct violation of one 
of the rules of the university. 

His friends assembled at the appointed time and 
place, and were having a merry time, when the sound 
of the fiddle reached the ears of the irascible Wilder. 
He hurried to the place of festivity, and entered ina 
fury. He seized the terrified “father of the feast” and 
inflicted upon him an unmerciful castigation, and tum- 
bied the astonished guests out of doors. 

This proved the beginning of Goldsmith’s infelicities. 
Stung to the quick by mortification, he ran away from 
coliege and wandered about the country till his money 
was exhausted and he was nearly starved. He then 
returned to the university, but completely dispirited. 
He finished his collegiate course, and took his degree 
in 1419, 

He proposed to become a clergyman, and presented 
himself before the Bishop of Elfin for ordination. 
Goldsmith was fond of dress, show and finery, and 
used to say that his great objection to clerical life was 
that he would have to wear a black coat. The good 
bishop, however, saved him the humiliation, for, when 
Goidsmith appeared before him to receive holy orders, 
it was in a luminous pair of scarlet breeches. This was 
too much for the grave ecclesiastic’s sense of propriety, 
and he peremptorily and very prudently rejected him. 

His friends said he was ruined; his own ideas re- 
specting himself were similar to theirs, and he deter- 
mined to run. Like the redoubtable hero of La Man- 
cha, he mounted his horse, and bidding adieu to no 
one, sallied forth on his clandestine expedition. The 


world was all before him, and he was an aimless man 


hound for nowhere. The end of his itineracy found 
him at Cork. Here he sold his horse, and, with the 
money, paid in advance for a passage to America. A 
calm, or an unfavorable state of weather succeeded for 
three weeks the time appointed for sailing, and the ship 
lay in the harbor. Goldsmith thought he would relieve 
the monotony of delay by making a short tour into the 
country. While he was gone the wind blew and the 





nary that man will be forced to acknowledge that He 

gives in this an undeniable demonstration of His won- | 
derful goodness. In the midst of the island there grows | 
a tree the leaves of which are long and narrow, and | 


continue in constant verdure winter and summer, and 
the branches are covered with a cloud which is never | 
dispelled, but resolving itself into a moisture, causes to | 


fall from its leaves a very clear water, in such abund- 
ance that cisterns placed at its foot to receive it are 
never empty. 








VARIETY. 





THE MOTHERLESS TURKEYS. 


The white turkey was dead! The white turkev was dead! 
How the news through the barn-yard went flying! 

Of a mother bereft. four small turkeys were left, 
And their case for assistance was crying. 

E’en the peacock respectfully fulded his tail, 
As a suitable symbol of sorrow, 

And his plainer wife said, **Now t' e old bird is dead, 
Who will tend he poor chicks on the morrow? 

And when evening around them comes dreary and chill, 
Who above them will watchfu ly hover?” 

“T we each night / will tuck ‘neath my wings."* said the duck, 
“Though I've eight of my own I must cover!" 

“I have so much todo! For the bugs and the worms 
In the garden ‘t is tiresome pickin’; 

I have nothing to spare,—for my own I must care,” 
Said the hen with one chicken. 


“How I wish,"’ sald the goose, ‘ I could be of some use, 
For my heart is with love over brimming; 

The next morning that’s fine they shall go with my nine 
Little yellow-backed goslings, out swimming!" 

“I will do what I can,” the old dorking put in, 
“And for help they may cali upon me too. 

Though I've tenof my own that are only half-grown, 
And a great deal of trouble to see to. 

But those poor little things, they are all heads and wings, 
And their bones through their feathers are stickin’!" 

* Very hard it may be, but, O dont come tome!” 
Said the hen with one chicken. 


“Half my care, I suppose. there is nobody knows,— 
Im the most overburdened of mothers! 
They must learn, little elves, to scratch for themselves, 





And 1 ot seek to depend upon others.” 


| She went by with a cluck, and the goose to the duck 


Fxclaimed, in surprise, **Well, I never!” 

Said the duck, “I declare, those who have the least care, 
You will find are complaining forever! 

And when all things appear to look threatening and drear, 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in, 

For some aid in your woe, O beware how you go 
To a hen with one chicken!" & 
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THE YANKEE FROM SWAMPVILLE. 


different occupations he had attempted. Among others 
he had tried school teaching. ; 


| “How long did you teach ?” asked a bystander. 


“Wal, I didn’t teach long; that is, 1 only went to 


He determined to give a sup- teach.” 


| Did you hire out?” 
| “Wal, I didn’t hire out; I only went to hire out.” 
“Why did you give it up?” 
| “Wal, I give it up for some reason or ‘nother. Ye 
see I travelled into a deestric and inquired for the trus- 
| tees, Somebody said Mr. Snicles was the man I want- 
‘ed to see. Sol found Mr. Snicles, named my object, in- 
, troduced myself, and asked him what he thought about 
, letting me try my luck with the big boys and unruly 
gals in the deestric. He wanted to know if I raly 
'considered myself capable; and I said I wouldn’t 
|mind his asking me a few questions in rethmatic and 
jography, or showing my handwriting. He said No, 
never mind, he could tell a good teacher by his gait.” 
“*Let me see you walk off a little ways,’ says he, 
‘an’ I c’n tell jis ’s wal zef I’d heard you examined,’ 
says he. 
“He sot in the door as he spoke, and I thought he 
looked a little skittish; but I was consider’ble frustrat- 
|ed, and didn’t mind much; so I turned about and 
| walked on as smart as I knowed how. He said he’d 


tell me when to stop, so I kep’ on till I thought I'd ' 


| gone far enough; then I spected suthin was to pay, and 
‘looked raound. Wal, the door was shet and Snicles 
was gone!” 

“Did you go back ?” 

“Wal, no, I didn’t go back.” 

“Did you apply for another school ?” 

“Wal, no, 1 didn’t apply for another school,” said 
the gentleman from Swampville. “I ruther judge my 
appearance was agin me!” 


THOMAS TOPHAM, THE STRONG MAN, 
Thomas Topham, the “strong man,” was born in 





wards travelled on his “muscle.” He was a quiet, 
peaceable man, of middle size and weight, made like 





;arms and hands were, in this case, filled full of mus- 
|cles. The wonderful stories of his feats of strength are 
well authenticated. 

He could hold under perfect restraint, and with ease 
| to himself, the strongest horse. He lifted a table six 
| feet long, with fifty pounds on the end of it, with his 
| teeth, and held it in a horizontal position a considera- 


| ble time. He rolled up a pewter dish weighing seven 
| 


pounds with as much apparent ease as the reader would | 


roll up a sheet of paper. He held a pewter quart pot 


| egg shell. 
He lifted two hundred and nine pounds with his lit- 
| tle finger and waved it gently around his head. He 





A Yankee from Swampville was telling how many 








London, in 1710, and was bred a carpenter, but after- 


other men, except that the usual cavities under the | 


| at arm’s length, and squeezed the sides together like an | 


their clothes in bundles, put them on their heads, and . 
swim across the river. Others descend a mountain 
upward of three thousand feet, every morning, and are 
at school soon after six o’clock. 
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SOLD IT IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 








a © 
WITHIN THE WHOLE RANGE of tonic anid alterative meq 


icities known, none is entitled to more consideration than the 
Peruvian Syrup. In all cases of enfeebled and debilitated coy 





| stitution itis the very remedy needed. The most positive prog 
| of this can be adduced. 
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“HEALING ON ITS WINGS," say all who have made use of 


The following incident shows how ridiculous the up- | Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry, and by such use been 


holders of caste-prejudice can make themselves : 


cured of coughs, colds, bronchitis, sore throat, influenza or con. 


| sumption. The prudent will always keep this standard remedy 


The New Orleans Republican says that a gentleman py them. 


of that city who is remarkable for his courteous de- 
ortment toward all with whom he comes in contact, 

ad occasion to walk some distance around in the city 
the other night, accompanied by his colored servant. 
Happening to come near one of the confectionaries on 
Canal Street, he bethought him that a glass of soda 
would be palatable. He went into the establishment, 
asking his attendant to follow. Not wishing to be ex- 
clusive, he ordered two glasses, one for himself and 
one for the colored man. The unreconstructed vender 
of peanuts and candy rather curtly informed his cus- 
tomer that he would not sell soda to “that man,” point- 
ing to the colored man. But our friend prides himself 
on being able to carry a point. He therefore handed 
the glass he had in his hand to the confectioner’s object 
of abborrence, and insisted upon his taking down the 
contents. Then turning to the man behind the coun- 
ter, he said, “Now, sir, give me a glass for myself.” 


This was done, the money tendered was grabbed ner- | 


vously by the fastidious eonfectioner, and the gentle- 
man and his servant—the latter grinning with delight— 
left the establishment. 


HUMOR OF AN AFFGHAN CHIEF. 


When Major Lumsden was in Afghanistan, the Sar- 
dar expressed a desire one day to see the rifle practice 
of the English. In the course of the shooting he saw 
some sparrows’ heads shot off; and whilst expressing 
great astonishment at the feat, remarked that it was 
much more difficult to shoot at a hen’s egg and smash 
it, than to knock off any number of sparrows’ heads. 
The major and his friends laughed at this nice differ 
ence, but the Sardar was determined that his assertion 
should at once be put to the test, and accordingly or- 
dered one of his attendants to fetch an egg, and sus- 
pend it against the opposite wall of the court. This 
being done, firing was commenced by the English, and 
to their amazement, after some dozen shots, the egg 
was unharmed. The Sardar and his attendants main- 
tained their gravity, and every moment volunteered 
some excuse for the miss, as each bullet failed to smash 
the egg. Presently, by accident, a ball happened to 
sever the thread by which it was suspended, and down 
fell the egg upon the pavement below, but to the aston- 
ishment of Major Lumsden and his friends, did not 
smash. The trick was now apparent, and they joined 
the Sardar and his friends in a hearty laugh at the de- 
ception. The trick had been prearranged by the heir 
apparent, who had prepared the egg by having its con- 
tents blown out through a hole at the end. The empty 
egg-shell, as light as a feather, was pushed aside by the 
wind of the bullet, and could not be struck. 
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STAMPING LETTERS. 


A South Carolina paper says, An old negro woman, 
on Tuesday last, gave a letter to the mail agent on the 
Carolina train, at a station near Branchville, and asked 
him to send it for her. The agent said the letter must 
be stamped. The old woman became indignant, said 
the darkeys were free, and 

“Whar de use of freein’ de cullud pussons ef you 
don’t free de letters, too?” and finally yelled out, ‘How 
many stamps he want, eh?” 

The mail agent said ‘‘Three!” 

Down went the letter and down went the old wom- 
an’s heel. 

“Dar! dar! dar! Dar’s three stamps; dat enuff, eh ?” 

She was in angry earnest, and the bystanders were 
amused accordingly. The agent saw the joke, volun- 
teered to pay the money stamp, and thus doubly 
stamped, the letter was sent to its destination. 








or 


FISHING EXPLOITS OF BIRDS, 


“To watch the fishing exploits of sea-birds,” says a 


late visitor to Panama, “is to me at all times a source 
of pleasure and amusement, but to observe the strange 
manceuvres of the brown pelican fishing in the Bay of 
Panama is arare treat. In the lurid atmosphere may 
be observed numbers of dark spots, resembling small 
masses floating in the air like motes in a sunbeam; 
these specks are birds. Suddenly several of the myste- 
rious dots fall rapidly towards the water. Downwards 
they come like meteorolites, and with a splash and a 
plunge disappear beneath the surface. Ere you have 
time to speculate on what you have witnessed, pop! 
pop! like so many corks, the divers reappear, each 
with a fish in his beak; then you discover that the dark 


masses were pelicans, whose habit is to spend most of 


the day soaring at a great altitude, watching for fish.” 
ee 1 es 


HOW TO HEAR. 


Rowland Hill paid a visit to an old friend a few years 
before his death, who said to him, “Mr. Hill, it is just 
sixty-five years since I first heard you preach, and I 
remember your text and part of your sermon. You 
told us that some people were very squeamish about 
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| THomas S. Ranney, writing of Davis’ Pain KILLER, from 
Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It is becoming very popular; and in 
several i::stances I am assured that the cholera has been arrest. 
ed, and life preserved, by its use. The late prevalence of chole. 
ra here has swept off about all the Pain Killer I had, and pur. 
chasers looking to me for a supply will be disappointed by my in. 
ability t» supply them. Please send me an invoice of $150 wonh 
by the first opportunity.” 3i—2w 








—— 


WHY SUFFER from Dyspepsia when so potent, so safe, ang 
so certaina Remedy can be procured so easily. Con's Drsrxp. 

| #14 Cours is a perfect specific for the disease. A single dose wjl| 
demonstrate this fact. Let those who are troubled with Dys D: 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation, &c., make but one trial. 3e—iw 


———= 





WORMS! WORMS! 
| SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DE, 


| when relief is at hand? Dr. Govutp'’s Pin Worm Srrtp wil! 
' speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the sys. 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. 
It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing aj! 
impurities from the system. ; 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and al} Druggists. 
17—6meow. 


TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—OoR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL, 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPBEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Its Effects are Magical. 

If IS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
| Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
, hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

H Ne other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 
yield to this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
| ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
| It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 


injurious, even to the most delicate s) stem, and can 
| ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of pr.ce and postage. 





| 





| 


One Package...... $1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... SQiaccee * FW" 
Twelve Packages. 9 00..... . = a 


It is s ld by-all wholesale and retail dea'ers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


37—4w 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per weck, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 





BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued imme‘ciately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


I. 
(Ready soon,) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lémo. Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
' Being the seconé volume of 
Qliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The first 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. TDlustrated. $150) 
has a)ready reached a large sale. The first series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, Youvg America Afloat. Tenth Eli- 
tion. Now Ready. 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland _In press. 
RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. In 
preparation. 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 


Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 
II. 
(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 





ship sailed, and poor Goldsmith says that the captain eng bay ny a yyy pt ge a — 
> } ial calles Chl ee : and, for he weighed three hundre 
never so muc h as inquired after him. He returned to ang seventy-four pounds, with one hand, Mr. Cham- 
his father's house, sorry aud sheepish, but hardly a | pers’ head ‘being placed on one chair and his feet on 
wiser man. ; Another. At a blow he struck a round bar of iron one 
As the editor of the Companion will not allow me = in diameter against his arm, and bent it like a 
wae Space at this time, I will defer until next week 4) One night, observing a watchman asleep in his watch- 
description of Goldsmith as a writer, together with an-' box, he picked up box and watchman, carrying the 





ecdotes respecting his difficulties and eccentricities. 
HEZEKIAH. 





SUPERFICIAL INFIDELS, 


Sir Isaac Newton set out in life a clamorous infidel, 
Dut on a nice examination of the evidences of Christian- 
ity, he found reason to change his opinion. When the 
celebrated Dr. Edmund Halley was talking infidelity 
before him, Sir Isaac Newton addressed him in these 
or like words: 

“Dr. Halley, I am always glad to hear you when you 
speak about astronomy, or other mathematics, because 
that is a subject you have studied and well understand, 


load with the greatest ease, and dropped them over the 
wall into Tindale burying ground. 

Why ‘is it that among the great feats of “strong men’’ 
none are ever reported that did any body any good? A 
man who could fling a sentry box with sentry in it 
over the wall, might better have been sawing some 
| poor widow’s woodpile. 

———_+ o> —- —_—_ 
A RAGGED SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 


In aspeech at Leith Dr. Guthrie said,—“I will tell 
you what once happened in our ragged school in Edin- 


but you should not talk of Christianity, for you have | >urgh. We punish there but very seldom. Punish- 
not studied it. Ihave, and am certain you know no- 
thing about the matter.” : 

This was a just reproof, and one that would be very 
suitable to be given to half the infidels of the present | that must be punished. He had broken a rule sacred 
cay, for they often speak of what they have never stud- | in the school, and must be punished. Mr. Gibb, the 
ied, and what, in fact, they are entirely ignorant of. | S0Vernor, assembled the school, and the boy was told 
Dr. Johnson, therefore, well observed “that no honest | strip. Strip he did to the skin, and there stood be- 
man could be @ deist, for no man could be so after a| fore them a spectacle that wrung the teacher's heart— 
fair examination of the proofs of Christianity. The | 5° thin, so worn, so starved like, so wretched, that Mr. 
name of Hume being mentioned, “No, sir,” said he, , Gibb had not the heart to bid the janitor lay on the 
‘Hume owned to a clergyman in the bishoprick of Dur- | Whip. But he must be punished; so Mr. Gibb turned 
ham that he had never read the New Testament with Tound to the other boys and said, ‘You see that child ; 
a'tention.” ° | will any one bear the punishment in his room? will 

+o | any one bear the strokes for him ?’ 
; heey RAINING TREE. | his back for the blows.” 

The Island of Fierro is one of the largest in the Ca- | 
mary group, and it has received its name on account of 
Xs iron-bound soil, through which no river or stream | 
flows. It has also but very few wells, and these not 





ple—very little good. On one occasion, however, a 





4@> 


SWIMMING TO SCHOOL. 
At Pipiriki, in New Zealand, it is a common sight to 





very good. But the great Preserver and Sustainer of see the children swimming to school. If the school ' 


all remedies this inconvenience in a way so extraordi- bell rings, and there is not a canoe at hand, they tie 





ment does those boys—and, I believe, does other peo-. 


very serious crime was committed by one of the boys, | 


Then a little fel- ' 
low pulled off his jacket and took his place, and bared ! 


the delivery of different ministers who preached the 
same Gospel. You said, ‘Supposing you were attend- 
ing to hear a will read where you expected a legacy to 
be left you, would you employ the time when it was 
reading in criticising the manner in which the lawyer 
read it? No, you would not; you would be giving all 
ear to hear if any thing was left you, and how much it 
} a —— is the way I would advise you to hear the 

espel.’” 


Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPTIC, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobecompleted in six volumes. Each volume handsomely Il- 
lustrated. Price, $125. 


Il. 
(Now Ready.) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
° on A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwin. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 





THE LARGEST CLOCK IN THE WORLD. 


The four dials of the clock of the English Parliament 
House are each twenty-two feet in diameter, and the! The Christian Era says of it: 
largest in the world. Every half minute the point of| “Mrs. Goodwin is no stranger ‘o our readers. Her pen has often 


the minute-hand moves nearly seven inches. ‘The | eforded nem, istruaion At Benner ne ebute tee fot 
clock will go eight and a half days, but it only strikes | eeas and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had & 
for seven and a half, so as to indicate by its silence any | worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little books of 
neglect in winding it up. The mere winding-up of the ; theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it. 


























striking mechanism occupies two hours. The pendu- Late Publications. 
lum is fifteen feet long; the wheels are of cast iron; the READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
hour bell is eight feet high and nine feet in diameter, | sHaKINGS. Etching from tho Naval Academy. By 
weighing nearly fifteen tons. The weight of the ham- . member of the class of i peer rr +3 
TEPHEN DANE. $3 Douglas. author of “In Trust.” 
eS Cae ree a younee. TWICE TAKEN. A Tale of the “Mantime British Provin- | _ 
+o on ie Doe ¥. tal rt ee aeaepaeantens 18 
. mun irke..... eocccccccccces 
PREACHED BETTER THAN HE PRAC- | Tile LITTLE HELPER, By Lavinia §.Goodwin,........ 13 
TISED. SERPENTS it ne DOVES’ NEST. By John Todd, D. 5 
Feinagle taught a system of artificial memory— wre DiLes BOOKS. Seca reece eeeeses seeeeseeesseeseeee® 
mnemotechnics. One = a friend of his found a waiter | o zee Lay Fg I —— Owe i. No a 280 
in a coffee room laughing heartily. On asking the oe : . ao pee ¥ hoses 
cause of his mirth, the fellow replied, “I can’t help it, | Fn fy A TF, Peas en 
sir; it 7 raining hard, and that ‘ere memory man has cigs.” pone: Fg nends Se ene piel 50 
i e Life ir. Marie rzewska, being a Prac - 
is forgottes bis umbrella Tilustrat Ee **Woman’'s Right to Labor.” Re ccncess 75 
oe aes A _— Name for a Popular Lecture on 37 
> ealth. mo. APCT oo cecccccccerececess . . eee 
THE QUEEN’S HEAD. | STORIES AND SKETCHES, ‘By our best Authors...,... 1 90 
A phrenologist has been examining Queen Victoria's }ITILE BROTHER AND OTHER STORIES. By Fitz | 5, 
head. He found the bump of adhesiveness sadly deti- | EN MONTHS IN BRAZIL. By Captain John Codm - 
cient, if it existed at all. In justice, however, to this’ (‘‘Ringbolt"), Tlustrated..........ssssssseeeesees oeee. © 
gentleman, we will state that the queen's head under, os Rett By J. T. Trowbridge, author ” 160 
examination was on a postage-stamp. | Sold Oy ail booksellers and newsdealevs, and sent by mail, post 
. | paid, on receipt of price. 
A proressor of chemistry, while lecturing to a col-| LES & SHEPARD, 
lege class, said, ‘Gentlemen, oxygen is an invisible PUBLISHERS, . 
BAS; you see it in these bell-glasses.” | 149 Washington Street, .. . Boston 
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